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BRODIE’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  * 


THERE  are  two  ways  in  which  a 
well-spent  life  is  of  service  to 
others.  First,  by  its  immediate 
example  to  those  among  whom  it  is 
passed,  no  less  than  by  the  actual 
benefits  that  may  have  been  con¬ 
ferred  during  its  continuance ; 
secondly,  when  it  is  made  to  furnish 
a  record  which  may  be  useful  for 
the  instruction  and  admonition  of 
succeeding  generations.  Of  all  lives 
of  persons  who  have  in  any  degree 
emerged  from  the  common  herd, 
there  must  probably  be  something 
worth  recording ;  just  as  it  has  been 
said  that  there  is  no  person  from 
whose  conversation  something  may 
not  be  learned.  Of  all  forms  of 
biography  that  is  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  in  which  the  writer  tells  his 
own  story,  or  leaves  ample  materials 
of  his  own,  in  the  shape  of  journals 
and  letters,  from  which  it  may  be 
told  by  another. 

The  place  occupied  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  in  the  scientific  world  by 
the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  was 
such  as  to  raise  expectation  when 
it  was  announced  that  he  had  left 
behind  him  an  account  of  his  own 
life.  Yet  it  was,  perhaps,  generally 
of  a  different  kind  of  work  from 
that  which  we  actually  have.  More 
of  the  scientific  experience  gained 
in  a  long  course  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  may  have  been 
looked  for;  and,  perhaps,  more  of 
the  sort  of  anecdote,  so  much  of 
which  may  be  gathered,  and  fairly 
reported  by  the  eminent  professional 
man  whose  avocations  give  him  so 
wide  and  peculiar  an  insight  into 
so  many  varieties  of  life  and.  cha¬ 
racter.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
we  have  something  honester  and 
better,  and  of  far  more  general 
worth.  We  have  a  simple  and 
modest,  yet  sufficiently  full  narra¬ 
tive  of  a  fortunate  professional  ca¬ 
reer,  in  which,  as  in  the  life  which 
it  exhibits,  there  is  little  or  no  turn¬ 
ing  aside  from  the  main  object  in 
view.  It  teaches  us  how,  without 
any  very  extraordinary  genius,  or 
any  very  unusual  opportunities, 


certain  qualities  and  certain  habits 
may  be  relied  upon  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  ;  and  it  is  in  this  way  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  excellence  and  industry  of 
no  small  interest  and  value. 

Brodie  started  in  life  with  no  dis¬ 
advantage  of  social  position  for  his 
subsequent  career,  yet  without  any 
circumstance  of  particular  felicity 
in  this  respect.  He  is  able  to  trace 
his  pedigree  to  his  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  but  no  farther  backwards. 
This  person  is  described  as  having 
come  from  Scotland  to  London,  a 
humble  adventurer,  and  probably 
involved  in  some  of  the  political 
troubles  of  the  time.  But  he 
married  the  daughter  of  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and  seems  to  have  been  an 
army  clothier,  and  to  have  held 
some  post  in  the  Stamp  Office.  Dr. 
Denman,  the  father  of  the  first  Lord 
Denman,  married  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters.  Brodie’s  father  was  a  founda¬ 
tion  scholar  at  the  Charter  House ; 
afterwards  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  and  a  clergyman.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  friendship  of  the  first  Lord 
Holland ;  but  beyond  procuring  for 
him  the  presentation  to  the  Rectory 
of  Winterslow,  which  is  described 
as  what  would  be  commonly  called 
a  very  good  living,  his  connexion 
with  the  Holland  family  does  not 
appear  to  have  exercised  any 
further  influence  on  his  fortunes. 
Indeed,  the  politics  implied  by  his 
relations  with  them  must  have  been 
a  perpetual  disadvantage.  His  son 
speaks  of  him  as  a  person  of  re¬ 
markable  talents  and  acquirements 
— a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar 
— an  attentive  parish  priest — and 
an  active  and  energetic  magistrate — 
altogether  filling  a  place  of  more 
importance  and  usefulness  in  his 
neighbourhood  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  means  and 
station.  Brodie  was  one  of  six  chil¬ 
dren,  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  was  born  in  1783.  The  value 
of  his  living,  and  the  income  de¬ 
rivable  from  other  sources,  would 
seem  to  have  been  enough  to  enable 
the  rector  of  Winterslow  to  send  his 
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sons  to  be  educated  at  good  schools. 
But,  for  whatever  reason,  they  were 
in  fact  taught  at  home  under  the 
care  of  their  father ;  and  Brodie  en¬ 
joyed  the  great  additional  advantage 
of  receiving  some  part  of  his  in¬ 
struction  from  a  sister,  seven  years 
his  senior.  The  process  of  home 
education  appears  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  Wiltshire  parson¬ 
age  with  success,  and  with  consider¬ 
able  immediate  satisfaction  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  it  as  pupils  and 
teachers.  Early  habits  of  industry 
were  inculcated ;  and,  above  all,  the 
work  was  made  interesting  to  the 
learners — a  point  in  which  home 
education,  perhaps,  possesses  its 
chief  advantage  over  the  great 
school,  in  which  little  individual 
attention  can  be  afforded  to  each 
boy,  and  little  pains  taken  to  hu¬ 
mour  particular  characters  and  dis¬ 
positions;  but  all  must,  more  or 
less,  go  through  the  same  round  of 
subjects,  and  move  at  the  same  pace. 
Brodie  reverts  with  gratitude  to  this 
part  of  his  life,  and  says  that  he 
attributes  much  of  his  success  in 
life  to  this  home  discipline.  For  a 
year  after  his  leaving  Eton,  the  late 
Lord  Denman  was  a  fellow-pupil 
with  his  Brodie  cousins  at  their 
father’s  rectory.  Of  him,  Brodie 
says,  that  f  he  was  a  thoroughly  good 
boy,  upright  and  honourable  as  he 
has  been  ever  since.’  And  there 
were  others  who  broke  the  strict 
domesticity  of  the  family  circle. 
But,  as  Brodie  admits  with  the  frank 
candour  of  an  honest  autobiographer, 
there  was  not  sufficient  intercourse 
with  others  of  his  own  age  and  with 
the  outer  world  to  counteract  the 
two  most  ordinary  defects  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  education.  He  confesses  to  a 
shyness  in  general  society,  which  it 
was  the  work  of  many  years  to 
overcome ;  and  also  to  the  want  of 
a  due  estimate  of  himself;  in  some 
things  thinking  too  well ,  and  in  others 
not  well  enough  of  his  own  powers 
and  capacity.  On  the  other  hand 
there  may  be  claimed  for  such  an 
education  a  better  prospect  of  form¬ 
ing  an  independent  character,  and 
habits  of  reliance  on  self  for  occu¬ 
pation  and  amusement  than  is  always 
to  be  expected  from  education  under 
ordinary  conditions,  among  great 


numbers.  This  same  shyness  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  minor 
misfortunes  with  which  a  young 
man  can  enter  life ;  but  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
is  always  the  result  of  a  private 
education,  or  that  it  can,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  avoided  by  a  public 
one.  It  really  depends  much  more 
upon  ^individual  disposition  than 
upon  any  circumstances  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  nature.  Certain  temperaments 
may  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  all 
the  influences  and  attritions  of  pub¬ 
lic  school  and  university  life— to  the 
social  discipline  of  the  army  or  navy, 
or  to  that  of  what  is  called  ‘  society  ’ 
par  excellence,  without  losing  their 
original  sensitiveness'  and  morbid 
consciousness  of  self,  and  without 
abating  materially  from  Their  native 
indisposition  to  enter  readily  into 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  to  give 
and  take  with  grace,  good  humour, 
and  alacrity  such  slight  buffetings 
as  are  of  perpetual  occurrence  in 
playing  the  less  serious  parts  of  the 
game  of  life.  On  great  occasions 
shyness  disappears.  There  may  be 
intense  suffering  in  anticipation — ■ 
but  the  young  lawyer  or  orator  once 
engaged  in  his  speech,  forgets  his 
personal  miseries  while  actually 
speaking — although  the  previous 
sense  of  discomfort  may  never  be 
got  over  with  the  largest  amount 
of  experience.  Cavendish,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chemist,  was  so  shy  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  that  he  would 
utter  a  little  cry,  like  that  of  an 
animal  in  distress,  when  addressed 
by  a  stranger ;  and  any  of  his  ser¬ 
vants  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
met  by  him  in  the  passages  or  on 
the  staircases  of  his  house,  were 
punished  with  instant  dismissal. 
Such  a  disposition  may  be  fostered 
by  indulgence  in  retirement,  but 
cannot  be  altogether  reformed  by 
any  amount  of  social  intercourse. 

The  other  objection  to  an  ex¬ 
clusively  private  system  of  education 
is  one  inherently,  and  almost  in¬ 
evitably,  belonging  to  it.  Nothing 
but  constant  opportunities  of  com¬ 
parison  with  the  progress,  abilities, 
and  industry  of  others  can  secure 
the  formation  of  a  sound  estimate 
of  self.  Without  this  there  must 
be  gross  self-exaggeration,  or  equally 
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ill-founded  self-depreciation ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  is 
likely  to  be  more  mischievous,  or 
more  productive  of  discomfort  in 
after  life. 

In  1 798,  when  there  was  an  alarm 
of  French  invasion,  and  volunteer 
corps  were  being  formed  in  the 
country,  Brodie  and  his  two  brothers 
raised  a  company  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  men;  and  by 
their  father’s  influence  received  com¬ 
missions  as  captain,  lieutenant,  and 
ensign :  the  eldest  of  them  being  at 
the  time  only  nineteen  years  old. 
This  occupation  must  have  afforded 
a  very  useful  supplement  to  the 
rest  of  their  education,  and  have 
supplied  some  elements  towards  the 
formation  of  character  which  were 
wanting  in  it ;  and  Brodie  acknow¬ 
ledges  its  useful  influence  accord¬ 
ingly. 

This  is  almost  the  only  occasion 
in  the  volume  when  any  allusion  is 
made  to  public  or  political  events  ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  this  should 
be  so  in  the  narrative  of  a  life  com¬ 
prehending  the*-  period  of  the  first 
and:  second  French  Revolutions,  the 
great  continental  war,  and  all  the 
agitating  events  and  discussions 
that  belonged  to  the  questions  of 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform.  It  shows  how, 
living  in  times  of  great  excitement, 
the  successful  surgeon  stuck  to  his 
own  work  ;  so  that  in  reviewing  his 
career  at  its  close,  he  does  not  find 
it  necessary  for  any  autobiographical 
purpose  to  refer  to  any  of  these 
matters  as  having  affected  himself. 
The  moral  is  a  good  one,  and  ought 
not  to  be  lost. 

The  two  years  from  1799  to  1801 
had  probably  the  largest  share  in 
the  formation  of  Brodie’s  future 
character.  His  brothers  had  left 
home,  and  he  was  thrown  more 
entirely  into  the  society  of  his  father 
than  before,  and  upon  the  resources 
of  desultory  reading  in  a  library 
which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  tolerably  well  furnished.  In 
this  way  there  vras  a  happy  ad¬ 
mixture  of  laissez  alter  with  dis¬ 
cipline,  with  such  advantages  as  are 
claimed  in  a  passage  from  Sir 
Humphry  Davy’s  Memoirs ,  quoted 
by  Brodie  himself  in  his  pleasant 


volume  of  Psychological  Inquiries, 
in  which  he  says,  ‘  I  consider  it  as 
fortunate  that  I  was  left  much  to 
myself  as  a  child,  and  put  on  no 
particular  plan  of  study,  and  that 
I  enjoyed  much  idleness  at  Mr. 
Cory  ton’s  school.  I  perhaps  owe  to 
these  circumstances  the  little  talents 
I  have,  and  their  peculiar  applica¬ 
tion.’ 

In  mathematics  Brodie  did  not 
rise  above  geometry  and  algebra, 
but  acquired  the  elements  of  physical 
science,  read  a  good  deal  of  meta¬ 
physics,  worked  at  chemistry,  made 
acquaintance  with  English  poetry, 
and  some  French  and  Italian.  He 
confesses,  however,  that  his  poetical 
taste  was  not  of  the  purest  kind, 
that  he  vastly  admired  Darwin  (then 
probably  at  the  height  of  his  popu¬ 
larity),  and  did  not  learn  to  ap¬ 
preciate  Shakspeare  until  some 
years  afterwards :  all  which  is  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  brothers  knew  that  they 
would  have  to  make  their  own  way 
in  the  world.  The  eldest  betook 
himself  to  law,  and  rose  to  the  top 
of  his  profession  as  a  conveyancing 
counsel.  The  second  went  into 
business,  and  was  at  one  time 
member  for  Salisbury.  Benjamin, 
with  Dr.  Denman  as  his  uncle  by 
marriage,  and  Baillie  and  Croft 
married  to  his  first  cousins,  was, 
by  these  external  circumstances, 
very  naturally  attracted  to  medicine. 
He  disclaims  the  existence  of  any 
original  preference  for  it  in  his  own 
case,  and  avows  his  general  want  of 
faith  in  the  special  vocations  to 
particular  callings,  which  are  some¬ 
times  supposed  to  exist  in  young 
men.  He  says,  and  the  words  are 
of  the  utmost  practical  value,  ‘  The 
persons  who  succeed  best  in  pro¬ 
fessions  are  those  who  having  (per¬ 
haps  from  some  accidental  circum¬ 
stance)  been  led  to  embark  in  them, 
persevere  in  their  course,  as  a  matter 
of  duty,  or  because  they  have 
nothing  better  to  do.’  This  may 
not  be  accepted,  perhaps,  as  the 
opinion  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  it  is 
brimful  of  common  sense,  and  is 
founded  upon  a  long  and  sagacious 
experience  of  professional  life.  It 
elevates  the  iron  crown  of  duty 
above  every  other  emblem  of  rule. 
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and  deserves  to  be  constantly  re¬ 
membered  by  all  those  whom  it 
concerns.  In  another  place  Brodie 
disclaims  having  any  special  manual 
aptitude  to  account  for  his  becoming 
so  f  excellent  an  operator  and  dis¬ 
sector  ;  and  says  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  naturally  very  clumsy 
in  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  only 
became  at  all  otherwise  by  taking 
great  pains. 

On  coming  to  London,  Brodie 
attended  Abernethy’s  lectures  on 
anatomy.  He  speaks  of  him  as  all 
his  pupils  have  done.  He  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  happy  power  of 
communicating  the  largest  amount 
of  instruction  with  the  least  fatigue 
to  his  hearers.  His  example,  and 
the  devotional  regard  with  which  he 
inspired  Brodie,  determined  him  to 
belong  to  the  same  department  of 
the  profession  in  which  Abernethy 
was  distinguished.  And  after  the 
experience  of  fifty  years,  he  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  *  that  the  pursuit  of 
what  is  called  pure  surgery,  such 
as  it  is  fin  ‘large  cities,  in  connexion 
with  a  hospital  and  a  medical  school, 
is  more  replete  with  interest,  and, 
on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory  than 
any  of  the  other  branches  into  which 
the  ars  medendi  is  divided/ 

Brodie  was,  during  his  first  years 
of  London,  thrown  much  into  the 
company  of  young  lawyers.  There 
was  his  own  brother,  and  Henman, 
and  Merivale,  and  Stoddart,  and 
Gifford,  and  others,  mostly  several 
years  older  than  himself,  to  whose 
society  and  example  he  confesses 
himself  to  have  been  much  indebted. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  debating  society  called  ‘  The 
Academical/  transplanted  from  Ox¬ 
ford  by  Hr.  Maton,  and  some  of  his 
friends,  and  then  held  at  a  large 
house  in  Bell-yard.  Among  the 
members  were  the  two  Grants, 
Bowdler,  Francis  Horner,  and  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  with  whom  Brodie  was 
for  some  time  associated  as  one  of 
the  joint  secretaries  or  registrars  of 
the  society.  Lord  Campbell,  too, 
was  one  of  the  club,  and  is  mentioned 
as  having  read  an  essay  to  prove 
that  war  had  been  the  great  agent 
in  civilizing  the  world.  He  was 
f  an  indifferent  speaker,  but  what  he 
said  was  always  to  the  purpose/ 


Hr.  Maton  was  the  president,  and 
a  most  zealous  member  of  ‘  The 
Academical/  and  desired  to  confine 
its  debates  to  the  discussion  of 
literary  and  scientific  subjects.  But 
its  locality,  and  the  number  of  young- 
lawyers  belonging  to  it,  ruled  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  society  assumed  more  of 
the  character  of  a  general  debating 
club,  in  which  capacity  it  flourished 
for  some  years,  but  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  student 
and  professor  of  surgery  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned. 

,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  some 
remarks  on  the  changes  in  hours  and 
manners  which  have  rendered  the 
attendance  at  evening  meetings 
more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be, 
when  the  habitual  dinner-time,  at 
least  among  the  professional  classes, 
was  not  later  than  five  o’clock.  To 
this  also  must  be  added  the  more 
multiplied  attractions  of  private 
society,  and  the  better  general  facili¬ 
ties  now  enjoyed  of  joining  in,  or 
listening  to,  good  conversation  with¬ 
out  going  out  of  the  ordinary  op¬ 
portunities  of  society.  It  has  some¬ 
times  been  said  that  the  art  of  con¬ 
versation  has  declined,  if  it  has  not 
become  even  totally  lost.  Certainly 
we  have  now  no  Hr.  Johnson,  with 
his  attendant  reporter ;  we  have 
not  even  a  Macaulay,  a  Sydney 
Smith,  or  a  *  Conversation  ’  Sharpe. 
But  the  number  of  persons  who 
can  talk  well  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
is  enormously  increased ;  and,  pace 
veterum,  we  are  happy  enough  to 
be  able  to  believe  that  as  good  (or 
better)  conversation  is  now  to  be 
had  as  in  the  time  of  the  great 
extinct  Megatheria  and  Leviathans 
of  talk.  The  larger  temptations 
and  advantages  of  general  society 
must  therefore,  no  doubt,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  their  share  in 
rendering  formal  places  of  meeting 
for  intellectual  purposes  less  ne¬ 
cessary  than  they  may  formerly 
have  been.  Yet,  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  what  crowds  are  often  to 
be  seen  at  the  evening  meetings  of 
the  Loyal  Institution,  or  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  it  can  hardly 
be  affirmed  that  such  places  have, 
in  fact,  lost  any  of  their  attractions. 

Luring  Brodie’s  second  vacation 
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in  London,  lie  attended  Wilson’s 
lectures  at  the  School  of  Anatomy 
in  Great  Windmill-street.  The 
London  hospitals  were  not  then 
sufficiently  provided  with  the  means 
of  instruction,  and  much  of  it  was 
then  a  matter  of  private  enterprise 
and  in  private  hands.  All  this 
time  his  professional  studies  were 
confined  to  anatomy,  except  that, 
by  Dr.  Baillie’s  advice,  he  attended 
in  a  chemist’s  shop,  at  the  corner 
of  Little  Newport-street,  in  order  to 
pick  up  some  knowledge  of  the 
Materia  Medica  and  the  making  up 
of  prescriptions.  It  was  kept  by 
an  old-fashioned  apothecary,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  a  higher  sphere 
of  practice ;  but  Brodie  speaks  with 
respect  of  this  class  of  practitioners, 
as  being  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorer  orders  than  the  better 
educated  but  more  ambitious  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  taken  their  place. 
His  methods  of  treatment  seem  to 
have  been  simple  enough.  He  had 
in  the  shop  five  large  bottles, 
labelled  Mispura  Satina,  Mistura 
Cathartica,  Mistura  Astringens,  Mis¬ 
tura  Cinch  once,  and  another  con¬ 
taining  a  white  emulsion  for  coughs  ; 
and  out  of  these  he  prescribed  for 
two-thirds  of  his  patients.  On 
which  Brodie  observes,  with  all  the 
sagacity  of  long  experience,  that 
whereas  young  medical  men  gene¬ 
rally  deal  in  a  great  variety  of 
remedies,  they  come  to  discard 
them  as  they  grow  older,  until  they 
at  last  almost  attain  to  the  simple 
treatment  practised  by  his  old 
apothecary  in  Little  Newport-street. 

In  the  spring  of  1803  Brodie  be¬ 
came  a  pupil  of  Sir  Everard  Home’s 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  so  com¬ 
menced  his  connexion  with  that 
noble  institution.  The  hospital 
work  gave  a  new  life  to  his  studies. 
He  had  worked  diligently  before, 
but  without  much  interest  in  what 
he  was  doing,  being  at  drill,  as  it 
were,  on  parade-ground,  and  learn¬ 
ing  only  the  technical  names,  the 
places,  uses,  and  relations  of  the 
various  parts  and  organs  of  the 
human  body.  Now,  however,  in 
the  wards  of  the  hospital,  he  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  great  fight  of 
medical  art  with  disease,  and  it  was 
altogether  a  different  affair.  Like 
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other  battle-fields,  he  describes  it  as, 
at  first,  all  confusion.  Why  one 
patient  recovers  and  another  dies ; 
why  the  same  treatment  does  not 
always  succeed,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  matters,  is  all  inexplicable  to 
the  young  student.  Soon,  however, 
an  insight  is  gained  into  what  is 
going  on,  and  it  is  understood  that 
‘a  great  game  is  being  played,  in 
which  the  stake  is  .  .  .  the  life  or 
death  of  a  fellow-creature.’  It  is 
a  contest  in  which  the  youngest 
subaltern  may  very  early  begin  to 
feel  that  he  is  of  use  in  watching 
the  fortunes  of  the  fight,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  commands  of  his 
chief,  and  is,  nevertheless,  not  yet 
subjected  to  any  painful  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  previous  course 
of  abstract  drilling  now  tells,  and 
the  knowledge  gained  by  it  is  daily 
brought  into  practical  use,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  winter  of  1803— -1804 
Brodie  continued  his  attendance  at 
St.  George’s,  and  at  the  school  in 
Great  Windmill-street,  where  he 
was  promoted  to  the  function  of 
giving  the  demonstration  in  the  not 
unfrequent  absence  of  one  of  the 
teachers.  He  contrived,  with  pru¬ 
dence,  to  live  in  London  without 
drawing  unduly  on  his  father’s 
means,  and  without  once  being  in 
debt.  Several  of  his  friends  added 
to  their  incomes  by  writing  for  the 
press ;  and  some  slight  ventures  of 
Brodie’s  in  the  same  way  were 
favourably  received  and  printed  in 
a  long-forgotten  literary  journal.  It 
is  an  anecdote  worth  repeating,  that 
Brodie  never  went  to  get  the  small 
sum  earned  by  him  in  this  manner. 
He  says :  f  I  know  not  how  it  was 
that  I  never  applied  for  the  money. 
I  found  that  I  could  not  well  follow 
two  trades  at  the  same  time,  and 
thus  my  literary  adventures  soon 
came  to  an  end.’  How  many  brief¬ 
less  junior  barristers,  and  young 
medical  men  without  patients,  are 
now  to  be  found  who  are  capable 
of  resisting  similar  temptation  ,  and 
of  sticking  to  the  hard  and  dusty 
high  road  which  leads  to  eminence, 
instead  of  lounging  aside  into  the 
softer  lanes  of  small  literature, 
which  lead  to  nothing  ? 

In  1804  their  father  died  sud- 
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denly,  and  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  medical  student 
and  his  legal  brother  in  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  in  London.  But 
prudence  and  self-sacrifice  did  their 
work,  and  the  necessary  studies  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  and  at  St.  George’s 
suffered  no  interruption.  Brodie 
now  commenced  the  practice  of 
taking  written  notes  of  cases,  and 
dwells  on  the  advantage  he  de¬ 
rived  to  the  end  of  his  professional 
life,  by  occasional  reference  even  to 
the  earliest  of  his  note-books.  The 
benefit  of  an  immediate  reduction 
into  ■writing  of  observations,  while 
the  facts  are  fresh  in  the  memory, 
cannot  be  too  much  estimated.  As 
Bacon  has  it :  *  Beading  maketh  a 
full  man ;  conference  a  ready  man ; 
and  writing  an  exact  man.’  There 
is  no  profession  in  which  the 
equalities  of  fulness,  readiness,  and 
exactness  are  of  more  capital  value 
than  that  of  medicine ;  but  of  the 
three,  exactness  is  probably  the 
one  which  stands  most  in  need  of 
early  cultivation  and  subsequent 
diligent  maintenance.  The  persons 
among  whom  he  executes  it  are  so 
little  capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
of,  or  exercising  any  controlling 
criticism  upon,  a  physician’s  work, 
that  he  is  almost  without  check  or 
guide,  unless  he  imposes  it  on  him¬ 
self  by  a  regular  and  well-kept  book 
of  cases.  It  will  be  the  log  of  his 
professional  voyage.  Assisted  by 
its  silent  counsels,  and  with  recol¬ 
lection  refreshed  by  its  steady  wit¬ 
nessing,  experience  may  best  hope 
to  attain  to  something  like  prophetic 
strain.  Kept  by  the  student,  it 
will  furnish  the  most  rapid  means 
of  gaining  accurate  knowledge  and 
confidence  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Brodie  congratulates  him¬ 
self  on  having  pursued  his  own 
studies  at  a  time  when  the  modern 
(as  he  thinks)  excessive  attendance 
at  lectures  was  not  required,  which 
leaves  no  sufficient  opportunity  for 
practical  study  in  the  wards  of  the 
hospital,  or  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  other  ways.  The 
number  of  hours  spent  daily  in 
lecture-rooms,  the  competition  for 
prizes,  and  the  cramming  for  ex¬ 
aminations,  he  considers  as  evils 
from  which  the  young  men  of  his 


own  age  "were  happily  exempt.  A 
similar  change  has  now  been  going 
on  for  some  time  in  the  course  of 
preparation  to  be  pursued  for  other 
professions  and  intellectual  employ¬ 
ments.  It  will  be  curious  to  see 
whether  some  veteran  lawyer,  or 
public  servant,  writing  his  own 
memoirs  within  the  next  few  years, 
may  have  occasion  to  make  the 
same  sort  of  remark  upon  the  effects 
of  excessive  compulsory  instruction, 
and  of  over-stimulated  competition, 
upon  the  real  working  value  to 
their  clients  and  to  the  nation  of 
the  means  adopted  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  improving  the  Bar  and  the 
Civil  Service  of  the  country.  We 
trust  it  may  not  turn  out  that 
mischief  is  being  done  by  the 
quantities  of  cramming  and  examina¬ 
tions  now  made  requisite  in  so 
many  quarters ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  there  is  some  danger  of  it ; 
and  such  a  warning  as  that  given 
by  Brodie,  in  his  own  profession, 
ought  not  to  pass  altogether  with¬ 
out  heed. 

After  having  filled  the  place  of 
house-surgeon  at  St.  George’s,  Brodie 
may  be  considered  to  have,  in  fact, 
completed  his  professional  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  be  ready  for  practice. 
He  began  by  assisting  Home  in  his 
private  operations,  but  continued 
his  attendance  at  the  hospital,  and 
as  a  teacher  at  the  Great  Windmill- 
street  School,  never  forgetting  the 
pursuit  of  the  high  scientific  in¬ 
quiries,  which  afford  the  best  relief 
from  the  drudgery  of  daily  work. 
In  1808  he  was,  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  early  age  of  twenty-five, 
elected  as  assistant-surgeon  at  St. 
George’s,  and  was  the  first  to]  set 
the  example  of  delivering  clinical 
lectures  in  a  London  hospital,  and, 
from  particular  circumstances,  had 
a  much  greater  charge  of  the  patients 
thrown  upon  him  than  would  usually 
belong  to  his  position. 

In  1810,  Brodie  became  a  member 
of  the  Boyal  Society,  at  that  time 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  whose  own  scientific  labours, 
and  opportunities  for  hospitable 
entertainment,  fitted  him  especially 
for  the  post.  He  used  to  assemble 
men  of  science  during  the  winter 
season,  every  Sunday  evening,  at 
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Ms  house  in  Soho-square.  There 
were  also  breakfasts  and  dinners, 
and,  in  the  spring,  pleasant  gather¬ 
ings  at  his  country-house  near 
Hounslow.  The  scientific  world 
has  now  outgrown  in  numbers  the 
facilities  for  enjoying  this  kind  of 
society,  and  is,  indeed,  now  sub¬ 
divided  to  an  extent  which  makes 
its  organization  very  different  from 
what  it  was  when  the  Eoyal  Society 
was  the  only  association  of  the  kind 
of  any  eminence. 

By  this  time  Brodie  was  fairly 
ready  for  practice ;  had  taken  a 
house  in  Sackville- street,  and  put 
his  name  on  the  door,  and  was 
making  his  modest  £200  or  £300  a 
year  from  private  patients.  He 
at  this  time  belonged  to  a  society 
called  the  "  Animal  Chemistry  Club/ 
which  consisted  of  Home,  Hatchett, 
Davy,  Babington,  Brande,  Clift, 
Children,  Warren,  and  himself.  It 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  de¬ 
lightful  small  societies  in  which  the 
interest  derived  from  a  community 
of  pursuit  is  heightened  by  social  in¬ 
tercourse  and  uninterrupted  friend¬ 
ship  among  its  members.  Some 
interesting  biographical  details  of 
Brande  and  Clift  occur  in  this  part 
of  the  volume ;  and,  in  mentioning 
the  unfortunate  abandonment  of 
anything  like  original  investigation 
in  chemistry  by  Mr.  Brande,  during 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  his 
career,  Brodie  takes  occasion  to 
notice  how  the  prudential  considera¬ 
tions  forced  upon  the  attention  of  a 
man  with  a  family  to  be  provided 
for,  must  interfere  with  his  aspira¬ 
tions  in  this  respect.  Constant 
labour  for  remuneration  which  may 
not  be  renounced,  must  prevent  any 
time  being  given  to  pursuits  which 
are  of  a  higher  nature,  but  wThich 
produce  no  personal  return  except 
fame,  and  which  pay  no  butchers’ 
and  bakers’  bills.  He  adds :  ‘  If 
Davy  or  Faraday  had  had  large 
families  to  provide  for,  they  would 
not  have  had  sufficient  leisure,  nor 
sufficient  freedom  from  anxiety,  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  they  have 
done  in  the  line  of  original  research.’ 
Davy,  in  the  fullest  blaze  of  his 
reputation,  married  a  rich  widow, 
and  was  then  only  thirty-four  years 
old.  All  his  greatest  discoveries 


had  been  then  made  and  announced. 
The  safety-lamp  came  in  1815,  and 
Davy  lived  for  fourteen  years  after 
that,  but  did  no  more.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  too  much  wealth  as 
well  as  too  little ;  and  it  is  true,  as 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  said  to  Hatchett 
the  chemist  when  he  inherited  a 
good  fortune,  and  ceased  to  work  at 
chemistry,  that  "  being  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  is  a  confounded  bad 
trade.’ 

Faraday  lives  (and  long  may  he 
live  to  enjoy  the  repose  he  has  so 
richly  earned)  beyond  all  precedent 
an  example  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  science.  Hardly  another 
individual  can  be  named  whose 
discoveries,  ranging  as  they  do  over 
so  wide  an  extent  of  physics,  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  "  the  relief 
of  man’s  estate.’  Undertaken  in  the 
purest  spirit  of  philosophical  verity, 
they  have  in  their  consequences  led 
to  the  greatest  practical  results,  and, 
above  all  others,  have  justified  the 
wrell-chosen  motto — TUustrans  com- 
moda  vitce — of  the  Institution  within 
whose  laboratories  they  were  made, 
and  which  still  enjoys  the  privilege 
and  honour  of  counting  him  as  its 
chief  prop  and  choicest  ornament. 
Millions  have  received  general  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  results  of  his  researches, 
and  thousands  have  found  in  them 
the  opportunity  for  private  gain; 
but  Michael  Faraday,  the  true  centre 
of  all  this  public  advantage,  and  of 
all  this  private  wealth,  remains  in 
worldly  circumstances  and  in  social 
station  what  he  was — a  man  for 
his  age  and  the  world  to  be  proud 
of,  and  leaving  the  nation  to  which 
he  belongs  no  other  excuse  for  this 
than  the  fact  that  no  reward,  and  no 
artificial  honours,  could  adequately 
recompense  his  services,  or  in  any 
degree  elevate  his  position. 

There  was  another  small  society 
to  which  Brodie  belonged,  called 
the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Medical  and  Cliirurgical  IvnowT- 
ledge/  of  which  Dr.  Wells,  the 
author  of  the  beautiful  "  Essay  on 
Dew,’  was  the  secretary.  Brodie 
mentions  him  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  persons  with  whom  it 
was  his  lot  to  become  personally 
acquainted. 
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In  1811,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight,  Brodie  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  from  the  Boyal  Society, 
the  Copley  Medal,  for  two  valuable 
physiological  papers  communicated 
by  him.  The  subjects  were,  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  production  of  animal  heat,  and 
on  the  effects  of  certain  vegetable 
poisons ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  continued  them  in  other  papers. 
These,  with  other  valuable  memoirs, 
lectures,  and  notes  of  cases,  are  now 
published  in  Brodie’s  collected 
works. 

A  paper  entitled  ‘  Pathological 
Researches  respecting  the  Diseases 
of  Joints/  printed  in  1813,  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  published  by 
Brodie  on  the  same  subject  some 
years  afterwards — a  book  of  great 
usefulness  and  repute. 

The  tide  of  fortune  never  ebbed 
with  Brodie,  and  he  gradually  but 
surely  rose  into  practice ;  never, 
however,  neglecting  the  advantages 
open  to  him  of  enjoying  good  and 
agreeable  society.  A  medical  man, 
no  less  than  a  portrait-painter, 
should  cultivate  every  opportunity 
he  can  of  seeing  those  with  whom 
he  is  or  may  be  in  professional 
contact,  in  their  hours  of  ease 
and  enjoyment.  Knowledge  of 
character  and  temperament  is  no 
small  item  in  their  stock  of  informa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  physician  or  painter 
who  only  sees  his  clients  in  sickness 
or  before  the  easel,  will  lose  many 
valuable  means  of  exercising  his 
art  to  the  greatest  advantage.  For 
many  years  he  was  frequently  at 
Holland  House,  and  gratefully 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
host  and  hostess  of  that  well-known 
and  often-praised  centre  of  social 
and  intellectual  recreation. 

In  1816  Brodie  married  a 
daughter  of  Serjeant  Sellon,  and  he 
mentions  that  at  this  time  his  pro¬ 
fessional  income  from  fees  and 
lectures  amounted  to  £1530  a  year. 
Jn  1819  he  moved  to  Savile  Row, 
the  head  quarters  of  surgical 
eminence  in  London,  and  in  that 
year  his  income  increased  by  a 
thousand  pounds.  He  attributes 
this  improvement  to  the  publication 


of  the  first  edition  of  his  Diseases 
of  the  Joints  and  also  to  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  some  want  of  confidence  in 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  which  left  an 
opening  in  practice  which  he  was 
ready  to  fill.  From  this  time 
Brodie’s  position  was  one  of  as¬ 
certained  success,  and  he  had  no 
longer  cause  for  any  further  anxiety 
on  his  prospects.  In  addition  to 
increasing  labours  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  a  successful  surgeon’s 
career,  Brodie  now  received  the 
honourable  distinction  of  being 
appointed  to  the  Professorship  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physio¬ 
logy  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
which  he  held  for  four  years. 

In  1821  Brodie  was  first  called 
in  to  attend  the  King;  and  two 
years  afterwards  he  mentions  his 
whole  professional  income  as 
amounting  to  £6500.  It  continued 
to  increase,  and  by  1834,  the  annual 
produce  of  his  accumulated  savings 
amounted  to  £2000  or  £2500. 

In  that  year  the  great  surgeon 
was  made  a  baronet— a  dignity  for 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  anxious,  as  not  adding 
greatly  to  his  own  importance,  and 
because  he  seems  to  have  doubted 
whether  his  permanent  means  at 
that  time  were  sufficient  for  the 
future  support  of  hereditary  rank 
in  his  family.  He  describes  it  to 
have  been  the  wish  of  his  life  to 
retire  early  from  professional 
practice  and  renew  his  former 
scientific  pursuits.  But  this  was 
frustrated  by  the  elevation  which 
made  continued  professional  exer¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  fitter  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  baronetcy.  And  thus 
it  is,  that  ‘  fortune  never  comes 
with  both  hands  full.’ 

In  1840  Brodie  resigned  the  office 
of  surgeon  at  St.  George’s,  after 
having  held  it  for  nearly  eighteen 
years,  and  that  of  assistant-surgeon 
for  fourteen  years,  making  together 
a  period  of  thirty-two  years  of  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  hospital.  He  had 
in  1837  become  possessed  of  the 
property  near  Dorking,  which  was 
to  be  the  place  of  retirement  for  his 
later  days. 

Of  the  events  of  Sir  Benjamin's 
life  subsequent  to  the  period 
covered  by  his  autobiography,  the 
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most  noticeable  are,  that  in  1856  he 
received  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  university  of  Oxford.  In  1858, 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Wrottesley 
he  was.  elected  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Society.  Three  physicians, 
namely  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Sir  John 
Pringle,  and  Dr.  Wollaston,  had 
filled  the  chair  of  the  oldest  and 
foremost  philosophical  society  of 
England,  but  Brodie  was  the  first 
surgeon  chosen  for  this  honour.  He 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Council  under  the  Act  to  regu¬ 
late  the  medical  and  surgical  pro¬ 
fessions.  Every  circumstance  of 
external  distinction  and  general 
private  respect  attended  him  to  the 
end  of  his  long  and  useful  career. 
No  man,  indeed,  has  done  more  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  he  belonged  than 
Brodie.  He  advanced  the  moral 
tone,  and  raised  the  scientific  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  upright  and  educated 
practitioner,  and  did  good  service 
in  the  exposure  of  quack  and 
quackery.  In  the  very  last  year  of 
his  life  he  contributed  to  this 
magazine  a  paper  on  Homoeopathy, 
displaying  all  the  sagacity  and  good 
sense  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  honours 
on  the  2 1st  October,  1862. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  permission 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  diary  of  a 
lady,  which  contains  an  entry  of  a 
meeting  with  Brodie,  probably  on 
one  of  the  very  last  occasions  that 
he  was  out  in  general  company.  It 
shows  how  interesting  his  talk 
could  be ;  and  contains  some 
opinions  which  are  well  worth  re¬ 
cording. 

Sat  at  dinner  next  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie. 
Some  general  conversation  on  works  of 
fiction  led  him  into  reflections  upon  the 
high  uses  and  influences  of-  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  he  said  he  thought  this  faculty 
was  too  much  neglected  iu  education,  and 
ought  not  merely  to  be  tolerated,  hut 
should  he  cultivated,  in  youth.  Hardly 
any  other  mental  force,  he  said,  was  com¬ 
plete  without  its  assistance.  Yet  it  was  a 
usual  plan  in  parental  and  in  school  dis¬ 
cipline  to  attempt  to  cramp  its  growth.  It 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  freely  encou¬ 
raged  and  exercised  ;  and  the  best  way  to 
avoid  aberrations  and  disease,  was  to  give 
it  wholesome  nutriment,  avoiding,  of  course, 
injudicious  stimulants.  He  would  give  a 


child  fairy  tales,  which  its  mind  was  fitted 
to  receive  ;  not  smatterings  of  science, 
which  made  childhood  merely  pedantic.  A 
child’s  mind  would  expand  in  the  boldest 
inventions  of  fairy-land ;  and  these  would 
throw  a  kind  of  halo  over  the  after  life,  in 
which  there  was  sure  to  be  always  enough 
of  the  prosaic.  The  imaginative  powers 
would  grow  with  these  conceptions,  and 
childhood  was  a  period  which  nature 
favoured  for  such  a  growth.  The  over 
charging  of  the  memory  with  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  facts  which  the  mind  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  understanding,  was  a  process  in¬ 
jurious  to  its  development.  He  said  he 
had  been  himself,  from  his  earliest  days, 
and  still  was,  an  ardent  reader  of  works  of 
fiction  ;  and  he  challenged  me  to  compete 
with  him  in  a  knowledge  of  the  novels  and 
romances  of  the  past  and  present  generation. 
We  ran  an  even  race  till  we  came  to  Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s  romances,  among  which  he 
counted  Athleyn  and  Dunbane.  I  did 
not  think  it  was  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  I  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  written  by  Charlotte  Smith. 
He  was  -sure  it  was  Mrs.  Radcliffe’s,  I  was 
equally  positive  for  Charlotte  Smith. 
Neither  of  us  could  give  way  on  the  point. 
Finally  we  made  a  bet  of  a  silver  three¬ 
pence,  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  the 
circulating  libraries  and  the  biographies  of 
the  two  ladies  in  question. 

Before  we  parted,  I  mentioned  to  Sir 
Benjamin  that  I  was  suffering  from  sleep¬ 
less  nights,  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
remedy  for  this.  He  said  the  best  was 
open  air  with  exercise.  He  doubted 
whether  there  was  any  other  ;  the  nerves 
gained  vigour  in  an  out-of-door  life,  and 
nature  would  give  the  relief  of  sleep  to  the 
body  when  sufficiently  fatigued  by  exercise. 
He  had  known  a  remarkable  case  of  a 
young  man  of  fortune  who  in  his  pros¬ 
perous  days  was  restless  and  sleepless.  He 
ran  through  his  fortune,  and  reduced  to  the 
last  shift  for  a  livelihood,  became  a  stone- 
breaker  on  the  roads.  In  this  condition  he 
was  recognized  by  some  of  his  former 
acquaintances.  They  were  greatly  shocked, 
and  combined  to  subscribe  a  sum  of  money 
enough  to  relieve  him  from  present  neces¬ 
sity,  and  went  to  him  with  this  free  offer¬ 
ing,  and  suggestions  for  a  different  mode  of 
life.  But  he  declined  the  gift,  saying — 
‘  Thank  you ;  I  am  happy  and  healthy  now. 
I  sleep  all  night,  and  I  am  happy  all  day  ; 
and  I  prefer  to  stay  as  I  am.’ 

4  This,’  said  Brodie, 4  sounds  rather  like  a 
moral  tale  out  of  my  store  of  fiction,  but 
it  is  a  fact  within  the  sphere  of  my  actual 
knowledge.’  When  he  wished  me  ‘good¬ 
night,’  he  added,  4  Mrs.  Radcliffe,’  and  I 
replied  with  4  Charlotte  Smith.’ 

Investigation  proved  him  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  I  duly  forwarded  to  him  my 
threepenny  bit  and  apology. 


